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ABSTBACT 

Bidialectal approaches to American public school 
teaching presume a relativistic view of language on the part of 
teachers^ a requirement which has received little scrutiny since 
bidialectalism has become a predominant approach to divergent 
language in school settings. Evidence drawn from documents of the 
American teaching profession over the past fifty years suggests, 
however, that the rank-and-file teacher is committed to an absolutist 
position on language in the classroom. During the 1960's a shift is 
seen in which concern about nonstandard dialects partially replaces 
disputes over usage issues, but the underlying inclination towards an 
absolute view of language prevails throughout. This investigation 
further suggests . that teachers' language attitudes may pose a serious 
obstacle to the success of bidialectal programs. The work of 
linguists in helping to develop good language programs is far from 
over, but to move beyond the current state of affairs, better 
research is needed. (Author/DB) 
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It has been about a decade since linguists became actively involved 
in the development of school policies concerning nonstandard language* A 
part of the difficult readjustments of the middle sixties was a realization 
that social dialects demanded scholarly, educational, and governmental 
attention. Quickly, the influence of linguists began to be felt across 
the curriculum, and especially in the planning of bilingual and bidialectal 
language programs • 

This involvement was not always welcomed. In a 1968 article entitled 
New Linguists Menace Nation's Schools , Lawrence Hall of Bowdoin College 
warned that "the self-styled new linguists are trying to take over the 
teaching of English with an elaborately fabricated, well-financed, and 
highly publicized crusade that has overwhelmed opponents and threatens to 
inflict on the nation's schools "a modern jabberwocky on the grand scale." 
"With Madison Avenue cunning," Hall warned, linguists seek to inflict on 
the unsuspecting schools "a kind of space-age macro-nonsense" and an 
"erudite form of illiteracy."-^ If Time magazine's 1975 essay on language 
is to be believed. Hall's worst fears have now been realized. The American 
language," says Time, "has lost not only its melody but a lot of its meaning 
Schoolchildren and even college students often seem disastrously ignorant 
of words; they stare uncomprehending, at simple declarative English."^ 
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More about the current "crisis" later^ For now it is enough to note 
that it has been a turbulent ten years for everyone involved in school 
language programs, and that the task of developing sound language policies 
is far from over. In this paper, we want to take up one particularly im- 
portant aspect of the problem, and thaE is the continuing debate over 
bidialectalism and the issues surrounding it. Specifically, we want to 
focus on teachers' language attitudes as they affect the chances for success- 
ful implementation of bidialectal language programs in the schools • While 
the central role of teachers' language attitudes has always been at least 
acknowledged in this connection, we feel that a look at the deeper histori- 
cal and wider cultural context of these attitudes will be useful • 

It was largely at the urging of linguists that teachers were asked in 

the mid-1960' s to take a new approach to language in their ciassrooms* 

Forget the tradition of eradication, teachers were told, and try to adopt 

an accepting, supportive attitude towards whatever language your students 

may bring with them to school. Only in this way will you be able to nuture 

the trust which will be needed when you later attempt to add standard English 

CO your students' speech repertoire. A typical version of this demand on 

teachers was outlined by Karen Hess: 

The sensitivities of minority groups demand a new and humane basis 
for the teacher's actions in teaching a Standard English -- namely 
the understanding that a Standard English is taught not because it 
is "correct,** but because it is a socially, educationally and vo- 
cationally useful dialect. This requirement suggests a reorientation 
of teachers from an absolutist to a relativistic attitude toward 
language an orientation which may be contrary to the current value 
systems of many teachers.^ 

lless emphasizes a proposition which has been central to virtually all bi- 

dialectal programs; namely, that teachers must maintain a relativistic 

attitude towards nonstandard language in order for such a program to succeed. 
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The language attitudes of the teacher, in fact, can be seen as the major 
difference between eradication and bidialectalism: in eradication, the 
teacher is seeking to replace an unacceptable form of, speech with the 
approved one; in bidialectalism, the teacher accepts the student's natural 
dialect and leaves it intact while adding to it another dialect deemed 
useful in some but not all situations. As Hess points out, however, 
relativistic language attitudes of the kind required in bidialectal pro- 
grams probably run counter to the absolutist belief systems of many 
teachers. 

This tension between absolute and relative views of language, though, 
did not appear in its first incarnation during the 1960's. The history of 
English teaching in America shows that this debate has, in various forms, 
plagued teachers throughout this century. In the face of a strong ab- 
solutist tradition, a few scholars began around 1900 to advance notions 
about language which were rather relativistic for their age. Thomas 
Lounsbury of Yale University asserted in 1903 that: 

..♦.there is no such thing as a language becoming corrupt* ♦ .The words 
which constitute it have no real significance of their own* It is 
the meaning which men put into them that gives them all the efficacy 
they possess*.. ♦ Never was there a more ridiculous reversal of the 
actual order of events than that contained in (the) assertion that 
"no nation hath long survived the decrepitude of its language/"^ 

Lounsbury' s ideas notwithstanding, the major concern of English teachers of 
the age was precisely with corruption and its impact on the health of the 
nation* The National Council of Teachers of English* which was first or- 
ganized during this period, devised the following pledge to be recited by 
students during Better Speech Week in 1918* 

I love the United States of America. I love my country's flag. 
I love my country's language. I promise: 
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1. That I will not dishonor my country's speech by leaving off the 
last syllable of words. 

2. Tliat I will say a good American "yes" and *'np'' in place of an 
Indian grunt "un-hum" and "nup-um" or a foreign "ya" or "yep" 
and "nope". 

3. I'hat I will do my best , to improve American speech by avoiding 
loud rough tones, by enunciating distinctly, and by speaking 
pleasantly, clearly and sincerely.^ 

A number of voices were quickly raised against the pledge and its ab- 
solutist mentality* In 1920, W. P. Reeves wrote in the English Journal 
that American dialects and idioms were not only natural and healthy, but 
a positive expression of the diversity of American life as well.^ Enough 
similar objections were raised in the early twenties that the NCTE was 
obliged to- abandon its support of both Better Speech Week and the pledge by the 
end of the decade. In an attempt to settle the absolutist-relativist con- 
troversy, the NCTE sponsored several research monographs on usage, beginning 
in 1927. These studies, conducted first' by Sterling Leonard and later by 
Marckwardt and Walcott, all tended to show that English teachers were trying 
to preserve in the classroom niceties of language long since abandoned by 
even the most educated speakers in the language community. By 1935, these 
findings prompted an NCTE commission to declare: 

Good English is that form of speech which Is appropriate to the speaker, 
true to the language as it is, and comfortable to the speaker and 
listener. It is the product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor 
freed from all restraint; it is never fixed, but changes with the 
organic life of the language .'^ 

By this time, however, a serious problem was becoming apparent. In spite of 

the increasingly consistent efforts of the profession's leadership to promote 

relaLivistic attitudes towards language, the absolutist tradition rolled along 

untouched in most classrooms. Albert Marckwardt took several pages of English 

Journal in 1935 to complain of the teachers' indifference to the research on 

usage.® 
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Seventeen years later, in 1952, the lelders o£ the NCTE were still ex- 
pressing disappointment in the response of classroom teachers. In an English 
Journal article, Robert Pooley declared: 

No story is more exciting than the successful battle of the 
National Council of Teachers of English to liberalize the 
teaching of English usage^..But (the) facts, all available 
in print, many of them for "a decade or more, are not generally 
known by teachers of English... We have secured, at length, a 
partial acceptance of the truths about language which every 
linguist takes for granted. But the battle is not yet won.^ 

Pooley's exhortation was gentle, but its underlying message was clear 

enough. Teachers' attitudes towards language weren*t becoming more relati- 

vistic fast enough to please the increasingly frustrated leaders of their 

profession* 

The debate was focused but hardly resolved in subsequent years* In 
1956, another NCTE commission presented a more schematic version of the re- 
lativist line: 

1) language changes constantly; 

2) change is normal and represents not corruption but improvement; 

3) spoken language is the language; 

4) correctness rests on usage; 
• 5) all usage is relative. 

By this time, the leaders of the Council had been arguing persistently for 

a relativistic view of language for over 30 years, and yet the classroom 

practices of most teachers seemed largely unaffected* Around this time, a 

new development deflected the controversy, and debates over usage matters 

subsided dramatically by the early sixties. That development was, of 

course, the relatively sudden entry of "culturally different" students into 

the consciousness, if not immediately the classrooms, of American teachers. 

Quickly the major language issue for educators became nonstandard dialects 

rather than usage* \^at is most important to note, however, is that the 
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dialect issue did not so much replace as subsume the usage controversy* 

While many of the earliest responses to tne problem of non-standard 
dialects drew heavily on the absolutist tradition, and accordingly pre- 
scribed the eradication of these dialects, linguists and some educators^ 
moved quickly ta a consensus that bidialectalism was the appropriate 
approach. Bidialectal language programs however, as Karen Hess. pointed 
out, inevitably require that teachers develop relativistic attitudes to- 
wards language. Thus, the sudden need for teachers to deal with speakers 
of nonstandard dialects seems to have both extended and intensified the 
pressure on teachers to change their attitudes: a demand which has been 
placed on them in various forms for the past 50 years. Hess's caution in 
1973 that relativistic language attitudes may be contrary to the current 
value systems of many teachers brings us up to the present. In spite of 
the long debate among American English teachers, during which relativist 
forces generally controlled the professional organizations, it is generally 
acknowledged that an absolutist view of language continues to reign in the 
classroom* The durability of this absolutist tradition has been a frus- 
trating mystery to those who have attempted to break it. Most of the 
theories which have been advanced to explain this phenomenon center around 
some kind of strong oral tradition of absolutist values passed along from 
one generation of teachers to another. However, there is certainly a 
question whether a tradition strictly internal to the profession can 
adequately explain the longevity and intensity of the absolutist attitudes 
we have been considering. 



So far, we have been speculating about the sources of teachers* language 
attitudes: we have looked at scholars, professional leaders, and linguists 
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possible sources of these beliefs. Again, we must ask why it is that 
thfe absolutist attitudes of school teachers are so difficult to penetrate 
and change. If we look at language from the teacher's point of view, what 
will we see? The quote from Time Magazine at the beginning of this paper - 
the one about the decline of American English - may do more to improve our 
understanding of teachers' attitudes than any study of the professional 
history can. 

The appeals to teachers which we have cited first to liberalize 
their notions of usage, and now to adopt the relativistic attitudes necessary 
for bidialectal programs have always assumed that teachers' professional 
attitudes towards language were the ones which required alteration. In other 
words, we have assumed that teachers will respond to a professional appeal 
about lanfjuage, and that their personal attitudes would be brought into line 
with the appropriate professional response. The fact that teachers have 
generally not adjusted their professional attitudes or their classroom 
practice certainly suggests that something must be getting in the way 
and this might well be conflict with their personal beliefs about language, 
beliefs which spring more from the general than than the teaching culture. 
It may be that we have been asking too much of teachers: that we have ex- 
pected them to rise above the commonly held beliefs (and misconceptions) 
about language which plague the general populace a group of which they 
are very much a part. 

One need not look far today to rliscover abounding support for absolu- 
tist notions of language in the general culture. We are currently, in fact, 
in the middle of a period of near-hysteria concerning the imminent collapse 
of our language. The decline in sivT scores which was announced this Fall 
elicited an outpouring of concern from ne\/spapers, magazines, and television 
stations, and much of the displeasure centered around the idea that young 
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people simply could no longer speak English. TV Guide > put on the defensive 
by much theorizing that television was to blame for the communicative handi- 
caps of American youth, offered a tough editorial which laid the responsi- 
bility on lame-brained liberal educators, who have given us: 

youngsters running off to live in drug-soaked communes, to 
engage in mindless sexual promiscuity, to produce a crop 
of illegitimate children, and to send VD rates soaring. 
And, presto-magico, all about us we saw a nation of Johnnies 
who could no longer speak English I mean, like, wowl y'know, 
man, like, y'know, heavyl No vocabulary at alll^^ 

Time Magazine's essay, entitled Can't Anyone Here Speak English ^ offered 

Professor J. Mitchell Morse of Temple University the opportunity to reveal 

that what some people call Black English is, in fact, "the shuffling speech 

of slavery." 

Time also quoted and liberally praised Edwin Newman, the NBC newsman 
whose curmudgeonly book. Strictly Speaking subtitled. Will America Be the 
the neath of English? spent 26 weeks on the top of 1975 bestseller lists. 
Newman makes no bones about the crisis: "Language is in decline," ha asserts 
because there has been a "wholesale breakdown" in. the enforcement of language 
rules. The kind of rule which Newman would like to see enforced, for ex- 
ample, is the one against sprinkling conversations with the "empty" phrase, 
"y'know." Newman's Theory about the origins of the "y^know crisis" is not 
without interest. It began, Neraan explain*^, 

among poor blacks who, because of various disabilities imposed 
on them, often did not speak toII and for whom y'know was a 
request for assurance that they had been understood. From that 
sad beginning it spread emiong people who x^anted to show themselves 
sympathetic to blacks, and among those who saw it as the latest 
thing and either could not resist or did not want to be left out.^^ 
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Earl^ier this month, Newsweek Magazine ran a cover story entitled *'Why 
Johnny Can't Write,'* which summarized much of the current language and 
literacy crisis. In the article "structural linguists" were identified 
as "major villains" in the supposed collapse of American childrens' 
language skills .^^ 

The feeling that we are today living through a linguistic crisis 
unique in human history has, of course, been with us for centuries. Jonathan 
Swift wrote in 1710 that a sudden and disastrous turnabout had occurred in 
the English language, and warned that unless immediate measures were taken 
to stem the tide of corruption the language would be hopelessly degenerated 
in twenty years. In the nineteenth century, this cry was taken up, parti- 
cularly by Walter Savage Landor, who announced that the English language, 
between 1775 and 1825, had become more rapidly and thoroughly corrupt than 
any tongue ever spoken by man.^^ Later in the nineteenth century, it was 
widely argued that a dangerous, illiterate, and mindless new mass medium 
was about to deliver the coup de grace to the English language. This was, 
of coarse, the newspaper, and blame was heaped upon them in much the same 
way that we currently abuse television. Around the turn of the century 
another palpable crisis arrived. Tlie president of the Modern Language 
Association bemoaned to his colleagues "the deplorable lack of skill in the 
use of speech so apparent among us," and Princeton University felt itself 
obliged to set up a clinic for its undergraduates diagnosed as illiterate.^^ 
The letters columns of the Nation and Harpers were liberally sprinkled with 
dcomsayers. One writer drew the issue especially clearly in a 1906 letter: 
"we stand powerless or struggle hopelessly against the tidal wave of coarse, 
slovenly, low-bred language, which is swallowing up our children In its floodi 
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Must we see the dear English of former days swept under to destruction?" 

Today, as always, the popular culture abounds with warnings that a 
linguistic apocalypse is near* What effect can these dire predictions have 
on teachers people who not only feel intimately involved with the life of 
the language, but also are held accountable by the popular press for much 
of any purported decline? We would like to assume that the teachers' 
allegj \nce is to the cooler, and more relativistic view of their professional 
leadership. But what about the impact of the powerful, onmipresent, and lin- 
guistically absolutist popular press? As things currently stand, we have no 
good way of determining what forces have the greatest influence on the think- 
ing and attitude-formation of school teachers. 

The fact remains that the language programs we need, especially for 
speakers of nonstandard dialects, require relativistic. language attitudes 
on the part of teachers. By this we simply mean that teachers must be able 
to accept their students as they come to school, in their language as in 
every other aspect of their cultural inheritance. Teachers need to see that 
while language varieties may have differing social weight, they do not exist 
in moral or intellectual hierarchies. The historical evidence, some of which 
we have touched on today, suggests three main things: 

First, that linguists and some educators have recognized for decades 
the crucial need for relativistic language attitudes among teachers. 

Second, that these attitudes have generally not been present among the 
vast majority of schoolteachers, 

and Third, that persistent attempts to develop relativistic attitudes 
through the ordinary professional channel have not been successful. 
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TbAs longstanding bottleneck suggests to us that the work of linguists in 
helping school people to develop good language programs is far from over* 
In order to move beyond the current state of affairs, we will need better 
research: more information about the sources, operation^ impact, and es- 
pecially ways of changing the language attitudes and related practices of 
teachers in the classroom-* Linguists have already made important con- 
tributions to education over the past decade. . If we can now move, through 
research, towards making our ideas more accessible, and more persuasive to 
teachers, we will enormously enlarge that contribution. 
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